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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Die Ethik und der Krieg. Von Oswald Kulpe. Nach einem Kriegsvortrag 
an der Universitat Munchen. Leipzig, Verlag von S. Hirzel, 1915. — pp. 44. 
Professor Kiilpe offers in this book not a discussion of the ethical questions 
involved in the present European conflict, but an ethics of war in general, a 
deliberate and rational ethical appreciation of war. He finds that only a 
necessary war is morally justifiable and defines such a war as one that rests 
upon the irreconcilable opposition between the most vital interests of two 
states and is forced upon one state (or its ally) by the other. Hence a war is 
necessary and just only for the menaced or attacked party. All but extreme 
pacifists will admit the legitimacy of a war of self-defense, but Professor Kulpe 
seems to forget his definition and includes other wars in the category of 
righteous conflicts. We find that offensive war too is justifiable under certain 
circumstances. Thus, it may be necessary for the development of a state 
that it take up the sword in order to remove historical obstacles which cannot 
be removed by peaceful means. Then, again, the demands of justice may 
compel a state to espouse a good cause, or the law of self-preservation may 
lead it to forestall an unescapable peril or menace by beginning hostilities 
itself. And the right of self-defense against an aggressor seems to be limited: 
the defending state must possess sufficient inner worth to make its preservation 
and security essential to the progress of mankind. And if I read our author 
aright, the worth of a nation is measured by qualities that make success in war 
possible. He tells us that a nation that stands the test of danger, that meets 
the new problems confronting it firm and united, that submits to discipline, 
that willingly makes sacrifices and is obedient to duty is worthy of preserva- 
tion, and that a war that raises peoples and states possessing such qualities 
may be justified far beyond mere self-defense. War is a merciless but just 
process of selection, bestowing the prize of victory upon the fittest. War 
not only proves the efficiency of the victor, but demands and supplies the exer- 
cise of all moral forces for the protection and security of the state. Militarism 
is an excellent defense against effeminacy and exhaustion, against social 
disintegration and separation, and against the rank growth of cosmopolitan 
tendencies. Purification and unification are the great moral effects of the 
menace of war and of war. 

I do not think that Professor Kiilpe has clearly worked out his thought ; at 
any rate he has not presented it free from confusion and contradiction. But 
he seems to be in fundamental agreement with the recent militaristic philosophy 
of Germany. A necessary war is, after all, one that a nation must wage to 
realize its potentialities. "No healthy, vigorous, and growing state will allow 
any one to decide for it whether or not it ought to yield in a matter touching 
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its honor or existence. Nor is it to the interest of Kultur and progress that the 
formation of great and powerful states be prevented or impeded." "Where a 
people possesses qualities so unique that they cannot be replaced, the world 
would be deprived of moral and cultural values if no effort were made to secure 
and promote the continuance and development of such a people." "The 
value of a people for humanity is doubtless increased by its great achievements 
in economics and organization, in industry and commerce, in art and science, 
in theory and technics, and by its work as the teacher of other peoples and 
states." Such a state evidently has superior rights corresponding to its supe- 
rior worth; when the vital interests of such a state are menaced by the vital 
interests of another state, directly or indirectly, it is in duty bound to go to 
war if it cannot realize its destiny otherwise. Such a war is necessary and just. 
And such a war "orders the fate of states according to the higher justice of 
history and distributes the goods of the earth according to the power to acquire 
and preserve them." It favors the efficient and gives the prize to the soundest, 
and its outcome is a test of the efficiency and the health of the state and obeys 
an ethical causality in conformity with which we reap what we have sown. 

This kind of reasoning is not quite unknown in the United States, although 
we do not hear so much of "our manifest destiny" now as formerly. There is 
something plausible in the idea that a nation ought to occupy the place in the 
world to which its worth entitles it: this seems so just. But how shall we 
determine the worth of a people for humanity at large; who is to decide its 
worth, how and by whom shall the rewards of its merit be apportioned? By 
the abitrament of war, we are told. Owing to the selfishness, jealousy, envy, 
and distrust of nations, this may be the only practical means of settling these 
questions, but it certainly does not appeal to the human mind as rational and 
ethical, unless it be assumed that war will make all things straight, that "die 
Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht," that whatever is, is right and rational. 
And that we are not willing to grant. A victory for Germany in this war would 
prove nothing but Germany's strength and skill in war; a defeat for Germany 
would not prove that her contributions to science, literature, art, industry, and 
civilization are inferior to those of the Allies, or at any rate that she has done 
nothing for the progress of mankind. The annexation by Germany of Belgium, 
Holland, and Scandinavia would not prove anything but her superior strength 
in arms; many of us would regard such an event as a serious loss to humanity 
and as harmful to Germany herself in the long run. The worth of a nation is 
not determined by its ability to shoot. 

The manner of conducting war follows, according to Professor Kiilpe, from 
the definition of a necessary war: Nothwehr calls for Noihandlungen; ruthless 
punishment is a painful matter of fact; the annihilation of towns in which 
franc-tireurs are active, the destruction of works of art and- places of high 
civilization, the exploitation of the enemy's resources in the interest of the 
conqueror and to the hurt of the population, all these are morally justifiable. 
Indeed, the most ruthless war is the most humane war because it is the quick- 
est way to peace and therefore leads to the removal of all the evils of war. If 
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this is really the case, it is surprising that nations do not kill their prisoners 
and the captured wounded instead of feeding and caring for them, that they 
do not take everything they need in the hostile country without paying for it, 
that they do not utterly destroy all property and the entire population when 
they withdraw from the enemy's country. 

Like many other philosophies, this type seeks to justify the ways of man to 
God. Professor Kiilpe promised to give us an ethics of war in general; instead, 
he seems to offer an apologia of Germany's conduct in the present conflict. 
His theory cannot have sunk very deep into the minds of the German people 
or government; otherwise, they could not complain of England's entrance into 
the war or of any of England's acts during the war. England too has some vital 
interests to defend, she too believes or at least can believe that the world will 
"an englischem Wesen genesen," that she has a great mission to perform, that 
history will go astray unless she holds her own and perhaps other peoples' own. 
On the basis of the Kiilpian theory, she has as good a case as Germany's; if 
she wins, she was right and the most worthy: to the victor belong not only 
the spoils but the moral crown. On such a theory no one can know which 
nation is worth while until the corpses have been counted: der Lebende hat 
Recht. And on such a theory ethics can do little more here than hold a post- 
mortem examination. 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 

Hume's Place in Ethics. By Edna Aston Shearer. Bryn Mawr, Penna. , 

January, 1915. — pp. 86. 

The problem of this dissertation is to place Hume's ethics with reference to 
the three chief schools in the English ethics of his time, — rational intuitional- 
ism, the moral sense school, and utilitarianism. Hume's relation to the ration- 
alists presents little difficulty, — except in so far as it is involved in what he 
has to say of the moral sense, — but his relation to utilitarianism and the moral 
sense school is a somewhat controversial question. Commonly, of course, he 
is regarded as a utilitarian, and Green set the bad example, which later idealists 
have followed, of making no adequate distinction between Hume's theory of 
desire and that of Gay, Tucker, and other utilitarians of Hume's time. On the 
other hand, some critics have counted Hume as belonging to the moral sense 
school. The question is complicated by the fact that Hume left two state- 
ments of his Ethics, Book III. of the Treatise (1740) and the Inquiry concerning 
the Principles of Morals (1751). It has been common for critics to find a 
distinction between these two works, particularly regarding the place of benev- 
olence in human conduct. 

Miss Shearer takes the position that the Inquiry and the Treatise present 
identical theories and that both maintain a native tendency to benevolence. 
She therefore regards the omission of sympathy in the Inquiry, — the most 
striking difference between the two works, — as indicating merely that Hume, 
in the more popular book, eliminated an abstruse psychological theory intended 



